NUCLEUS     OF     A     CAREER

MacDonald's case, the charge is meant to suggest, either
that he was ready to place private advantage before the
public interest, or that personal ambition improperly
moulded the shape of his career, it is demonstrably
false. Whatever else may be thought of his conduct
during the war of 1914 to 1918, it was not that of a man
who rated his own personal prospects above what he
held to be the interests of the state; while there is
no doubt that his own reference, to his "thinking
of giving up the thankless strife and returning to
my own home and children and household shrines,"
represented a state of mind to which he was constantly,
perhaps even too constantly, liable. Perhaps the truth
about MacDonald's ambition is best expressed by saying
that there are some men who neither desire nor expect
to achieve special distinction or power, some who are
determined, come what may, to achieve power for its
own sake, and some who desire it, but desire it chiefly in
order that they may use it for what they believe to be
good ends. MacDonald belonged to this last category.
That is the opinion of Dr. Stanton Coit of the Ethical
Church, a shrewd judge of character, who saw much of
him at this time. MacDonald would tell him frankly
that he hoped to become a leader of political Labour,
that this was to be his life's work, and that for that
reason, though he spoke frequently for the Ethical
Societies, he could not accept a salary or become one of
their regular propagandists.

MacDonald was now in a position to look forward to
a life of activity, usefulness and, probably, of distinction.
In many ways, as we have seen, his marriage had pro-
foundly affected his prospects. Moreover the nucleus
of his political career, though inconspicuous as yet, was
already established. First and foremost, there was the